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PI . ї 
hnograpl Iward їх 
turn of th и | his qi 1 
litions of North American Indian tril 
t ke him r ul г І 
fwork was to be published i 
tided "The North American Indian." I 
of th numbered sets originally planned " 
We do know, however, that onl op 
price of $3 due to insufficient demand, The full 
work re The North American Indian, being a ser 


picturing and describing the Indians of the L 
written, illustrated, and published by Edward 5. € 


Frederick Webb Не foreword by Theodore Roo: 1 


research conducted under the patronage of J. Pierpont М 


in twenty volume 

Ihe encyclopedia was published between 1907 and 1 
University Press of Cambridge, Massachusetts (from Vol 
by the Plimpton Press in Norwood, Massachusetts). Starti 
Volume 10/1915, the suffix “and the Dominion of Canad. 
added. This now covered the entire American continent 
the Mexican border and west of the Mississippi. Each of dl 


ontained volumes of text was illustrated with apy 


19 em (5" x 77) plates, and was devoted to a singl 
lated or topographically adjacent North Americar 
addition to the photographs. artwork and maps were a 
ncludec 
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aspired 


Each of d | 7 npanied by a p і 
in folio format with around ss large photogravures of mostly rcl 
ubjects on 30 x 4o em (127 x 167) plates. The phorogravu 

also sold separately in th n ol reprints. Curis reputation 
photographer, which probably reached its peak between 1903 an 
1913. stems mostly from the first few portfolios of these reprint 

the time the last volume was published in 1930. Curtis’ name was ur 
known ro all but a very few informed people. When he passed awa 


in 1952. the New York Times printed а brief obituary totaling а mer 
6 words; it cited his life's work "The North American Indian” and 
ended tersely with the words "Mr. Curtis was also known as а pho 


tographer.” Only with the general revival of interest in the medium 


of photography in the seventies did his pictures and consequently th. 


interest in his person experience a revival 


Chiefs, Curtis’ significance as an author and historian who researched in 


warriors and 
medi 


8 


dividual Indian tribes has only recently been granted a measure of 


recognition. For years his work as at tireless researcher, author and or 
ganizer was largely ignored, And yet he worked in a methodical and 
systematic fashion, right from the start. The content of each volume 
follows а fundamental pattern: it starts with a list of the spoken al 
phabet of Indian expressions, and is followed by an index of illustra 
tions and an introduction to the particular ethnology that is being 
featured. Although the articles abour individual Indian tribes have 
differing titles, their contents conform to a similar pattern. for in 
stance: “Homeland and life,” “Home and general customs,” “Home 
life, arts and beliefs.” Most of the descriptions of the different tribes 
include a chapter on “Mythology,” and many of them also contain an 


additional chapter on related subjects such as “Medicine and medi 
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Map from The North Ame 


an Indian,” Volume 1. 190: 


Edward S. Curtis, 1899 


и + 
ΠΤ 
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° 


From the Норі 
to the Alaskan 
Eskimos of the 
Bering Strait 


An illustrated 
encyclopedia 


cine men” and “Ceremonies.” Curtis was particularly imtereste 


п Бу word of mouth and w 


legends and myths that were passe 


formed the basis for a tribe's religion. He also dedicated himselt 


tensively to penning the biographies of important chiefs, w 


the text 


medicine men and priests. Further, he was a collec 


melodies of Indian songs and dances. 
Between 1895 and 1928 he visited an assortment of diverse Im 


ic € 


tribes, including: the Kwakiutl on the P. st: the Co 


Apaches and Crees in their characteristic пр on the expanse of + 


prairies and at the foot 


f the Rocky Mountains: and the Hopi 


other adobe inhabitants in the dry and dusty southwest. He woul 


have liked to photograph igloos and other snow shelters too, but 
by the time the last volume appeared — which was devoted to the 
Alaskan Eskimos in the Bering Strait — Curtis had turned 59 and 
ed that his failing health 


ter in the far north, Curtis concluded his work with the remark 


lamen not allow him to spend the w 


"Great is the satisfaction the writer enjoys when he can at last say 


to all those whose faith has been unbounded, ‘It is finished 
of the published volu 
the chronological seque 


he sequence 


es generally corresponds to 


e of Curtis’ travels, But the photographe: 


also regularly availed himself of the photographs in his archives, 
which were produced shortly before and after the turn of the century 
On the subject of dates, it is important to emphasize that the photo 


grapher specifically states in his book that the years cited under his 


photographs refer to the copyright dates, and not to the dates when 
the photographs were actually taken. 


The sele 


on of photographs reproduced here combines many ol 
the large-format photogravures of the portfolios with an additional 
selection of smaller photographs from the text volumes. An individ 


ual chapter of this book is dedicated to each volume of Curtis’ ency 


clopedia. For editorial reasons, the sequence of pictures within а 


chapter does not follow that of the original: instead it strives to pre 


sent a selection of photographs that is as representative and as visu 


ally powerful as possible. The arework for this book comes from the 
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u for Manuscripts and Rare Prints of the State and Uni 
ibrary of Lower Saxony in Göttingen, which received set 


г пе N. 


und financier John Рістух 


arih American Ind 
и Moi 


ime name (18671943), both from New York. The Morgans, 


as a gift from industrial 


(18371913) and his son 


Financiers of Curtis’ project, had requested 25 copies of the 


поль work, which they subsequently donated to prominent na 


¿al and international institutions. One of these was Göttingen, the 


vo mater of Morgan senior, who had studied mathematics there. 
Iward Sheriff Cur the US state of Wis 
cousins he grew up in an area where Indians, such as the Chippew 
Opbwas) and Wi 
4 when the massacre at Wounded Knee signaled the final 


s was born in 1869 i 


were sti 


mebag very much to be seen. Не was 


sı years 
komise of Indian culture. 


Curtis’ father was a preacher who visited his widely scattered 


flack оп day-long horseback rides or by canoe. One consequ 


this was that his son, who accompanied him on these trips, became 


familiar with life under the open skies at an early age. Edward Curtis, 


whose formal education lasted a mere six years in a one-elass village 


with а homemade camera as а 


school, was already experimen 


youth. He acquired his knowledge from the popular textbook “Wil- 
son's Photographics.” 
After the early death of his father, Edward Curtis became a pho- 


tographer and moved to Seattle in 1891, where he first worked in a 


photographic store, a business he eventually took over, He achieved 


his reputation with studio and landscape photography. One of his 


first Indian models was “Princess Angeline” (thus christened by the 


predominantly white population of the area), whom he photographed 


not far from his home on Puget Sound. She was about 80 years old, 


the aged daughter of chief Sealth, the Suquamish Indian after whom 


Seattle was named. The photographer paid her a fee of one dollar, 


ut which she made the following observation: it was топе! 


cared more casily than by digging for clams in the mud of the 


und. 
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Curtis" Curtis № 
first expedition so well that he worked here а 


he came ac 


group ob ова 


helped bring their small expolinon 


party came to know him as an extrem 


lor 


rganization. and a skilled phovosraph 
a highly interesting job in the year that toll 


e the official photographer of the Hamm 


which enabled him to participare in the daily ins 


loquia on board the chartered ship: it was like al 
in the sciences. Evidently a rudimentary education 


for the highly intelligent young man eager to absorb I | 


Alerted by scientists of the various disciplines. he devs 


est in the different ethnologies on the n 
dians in general. His friendly relations with the expedition parta ip 
ants would later help him establish contacts in the caster Unal 
States. 


The struggle Despite his fascination with the Indians, Curtis knew Hale about 


to convince 
the Indians 


them when he be 


work, and initially he shared the prejudices 


of the whit stance, that Indian reli 


n was nothing more 


than superstition. But his interest in learning more about the Indians 


had been stimulated. Along with ап anthropologist who had been å 


member of the Alaskan expedition, he spent an instructive summer 
with the prairie Indians, where he learned a great deal about the 

people, who were to become not just his Indian models but also the 
objects of his desire for knowledge. He improved his skills in scien 


tific methodology as well. Berween the turn of the century and the 


year 1906, Curtis repeatedly photographed Indians and their tribes 


in the great western plains, as well as visiting the Indians of the 


southwestern United State: 
The idea 
al life of the Indian tribes that were dying out in North Ame 


an extensive documentation of t 


ti 


probably came to him in 1903 € all the Indian 


1904. The history « 


tribes thar could be reached, their lifestyle, ceremonies, legends and 
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ъс recorded systematically, both in words and in pic 
pes that Curtis wanted to research included: language, 


А political ation, religious customs, living conditions, 


pararon and preparation of food, geographic environment. 


music. dances. clothes, weights and measures, and the rituals 


Lnditions attendant upon birth, marriage and death. He re 


shed all these aspects with thoroughness and love for detail, but 


ificant contribution concerned the subjects of Indian 


las most ~ 


mvihology and re area that had previously attracted very 
Бейс research. 


In order to Чо justice to his sell-assigned task, Curtis had to take 


her, in drought conditions and in 


friends remarkes 
| 


tinued separation from his fa 


Го accomplist hay exchanged ease, com- 


nd lo 


+ home life, for the hardest kind of work, frequent g-con- 


y, the wearing toil of travel through 
ng 


difficult regions, and finally the heart-breaking struggle of winn 


» whom ambition, time and 


over to his purpose primitive men, 


money mean nothing, but to whom a dream, or a cloud in the sky, ог 
a bird flying across the trail from the wrong direction, means much.” 
When Cun 


been herded into reservations. Wars, u 


began to photograph the Indians, they had already The Indians’ 
struggle 
to survive 


dernourishment, diseases 


like tuberculosis and chicken pox, and especially the continuing en- 
croachment on their living space, had decimated their numbers to 


less than half the original tribal population, For example, in just the 


nne, lost 


one winter of 1864, two tribes, the Piegan and the Che 


1,780 members to measles. An Indian agent reported “that the Bloods 


alone left standing in their plague-stricken camp five hundred death 


lodges as silent monuments of the winter's devastation.” In nearly 


every one of the volumes that appeared over the years, Curtis told 


with great sadness how the members of yet another tribe had been 


reduced to a fraction of t 


ir original numbers. The causes he cited 


were hunger, disease, war, persecution, “and worst of all, the debil- 


ng of this century, the entire 


passage of time.” At the beginn 
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The Indians 

value Curtis as 
a chronicler of 
their traditions 


The President 
supports 
the project 


North American Indian population numbered a mere 250.000 (today 
it is approximately two million). 


In rei 


rospect it becomes clear that the phot 


graphs of Indians 
that he took up until about 1904 were in fact preliminary studies for 


the great work whose ce 


өсері was slowly taking shape. Curtis em 
barked on an energetic series of travels in which he visited many 


mbination of curiosity + ће unwi 


ne 


tribes. Due to a e dd igne 


tingly violated certain unwritten rules and was correspondingly re- 


ceived rather frostily by the Indians. "Three or four times he heard 


the crack of a rifle shot in some unseen quarter. followed by the 


whine of a bullet past his car C...) another time an Indian scooped up 
handfuls of dirt and threw them at the camera = only to be startled as 
Edward this time stood his ground, drawing his knife and rushing 
the offender.” 


In 1911, Curtis mentioned to a reporter of the New York Times 


that “many of them are not only willing but anxious to help. They 
have grasped the idea that this is to be a permanent memorial of their 
race, and it appeals to their imagination. Word passes from tribe to 
tribe (...). A tribe that Г have visited and studied lets another tribe 
know that after the present generation has passed away men will 


know from this record what they were like, and what they did, and 


it." Towards the end of 


the second tribe doesn't want to be left 


his endeavors, Curtis reported that tribes he had unsuccessfully at- 
ald 


be welcome го visit. They had come to realize that their traditions 


tempted to contact for years had now informed him that he we 


were entirely oral, and that Curtis was the only person interested in 


writing them down. The researcher noted down everything they told 


him — and he even recorded his own and his assistants’ observa 


ons. 


Curtis had established a good reputation as a landscape and por- 


ion 


чай phorographer in Seattle. His success in a national compe 
carned him an invitation to the White House го photograph the 
Presidents son. He took this opportunity to show his photographs 
of the Indians to Theodore Roosevelt and they immediately captured 


the Presidents interest. Roosevelt. who thought of himself as « 


mo INTRODUCTION 


ı Lrontionsmen, was reminded of the days of his youth. He 


mtier country of the West, including In 


ıı keen to see the fr 


arlier, Roosevelt had 


ніне preserved. Admittedly, 30 years 


ich in his book “The Winning of the West” that the Indian was 


ı Loy dirty, drunken beggar, whom the (...) frontiersmen despised 


anre 


метре cr 


o a foe whose like was not 


төрін at any moment be transform 


nd in all the wide world f 


ferocity, cunning, and hlood- 


thirsty cruel 


Hence, at Roosevelt's ir 


guration, the once-feared Apache chief 


| parade, From the very beginning, the 


gr 
nised to contribute a preface to the publication, thus giv 


rode in the ina 


Geronin 


phs of the Indians to be works of 


President declared Curtis’ pho) 


att He pre 


inge his semi-official blessing го the plans for Curtis’ magnum opus. 


From then on, the photographer held numerous lantern-slide lec- 
tures, one of which took place in the Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New 
York City, where the creme de la creme of New York society ар- 
fea- 


r proceeds 


plauded his work. Numerous newspaper and magazine article: 


ties were lucrative, but th 


tured his project. These act 


o cover anticipated expenses. 


were not nearly sufficient 


In 1906, in order to commence organization and publicity work 


for his project, Curtis asked the railway tycoon John Pierpont Mor- Morgan — 
"p і Curtis had d patron and 
gan to sponsor his plans. Berween 1898 and 1906, Curtis had drawn Паана 


оп his own limited resources and had already spent $25,000, He esti- 


mated that the remaining work would take five years, and Morgan 


promised to cover the annual expedition costs of $15.000 for this 
time period. But this $75.000 contribution was treated more like a 
closely administered loan than а generous philanthropic gesture. And 


"I want to sce these 


Morgan placed prime importance on quality 
photographs in books — the most beautiful set of books ever pub- 
lished.” 


Two types of paper were to be used, both expensive imports: 


nese vellum and Dutch Van Gelder paper. In return, Morgan was 


p: 


¢ 35 sets of the volumes produced by Curtis, along with зоо 
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additional original prints. He also granted å « — 


was to Їж 


trol over the work in progress to his private Ме «cian 


e Curtis’ contact for all questions related to the publication 


With her constructive criticism, Miss Belle da © osta Greene turned 


out to be very helpful during the production 
Financial After this first monetary blessing, Curtis initially believed his fin 


problems ancial problems were over, but he had underestimated the problems 


of being his own publisher. The field work required far longer than 


expected, taking a further 22 years to complete. By the time the pro 


ely hall a mil 


ject was concluded, Curtis must have spent approxima 


ion dollars altogether (another source quotes the even higher figure 


and a half million dollars). From the very start, the cost of 


of one 


luc 


field work, assistants, travel, pre n and printing totaled in ex 


cess of the annual sum available. Curtis certainly knew how to per- 


there was money to be 


form as a society man and entertainer whe 
made. But even with the income from picture sales and lantern-slide 
lectures presented to the accompaniment of Indian music, the pro 
ceeds from volumes that were already sold, and the sluggish sub 
scriptions, money was insufficient. The critical state of the American 
economy also had its effect on book sales. In 1909 Morgan was forced 
to help out with an additional $60,000. The project was finally in- 


can In 


corporated into а Morgan company called “The North Ame 


dian, Inc.," but not a single year went by in which Curtis could dedi- 


cate himself to his work with no financial worries. 


Essentially, Morgan s contributions turned out to be much too 


low. The initial payments were like biting the Бай, which, once sw 


lowed, could no longer be disgorged. Morgan took ad 


tage of 


Curtis’ dedication to bolster his own reputation 


s a patron, which 
he achieved in a relatively cost-effective fashion. It has never been ex 


plained why Curtis turned for assistance to Morgan, of all peopl 


а man whose railroads had played a major role in the extermi 


of the buffalo, thus taking away the basic staple of Indian life. 


Morgan died in 1913, and it was not until 1922 that his son de- 


cided = more or less compelled by circumstances - to shoulder the 
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ung. following а long interruption in the publication of 


it for delivery of 


In the meantime, because of the long w 


complain, not only to Curtis, 


mes, subseribers had begun t 


lily to the Morgan Bank. ЛИ told, the Morgans subsidized 


мін project with approximately $400,000. Even though this princely 


tual costs incurred, it was none 


on аз insufficient te cover the 


theless the Mor 


s who n 


le the publication of "North American 


Indians” at all possible. 

In spite of Roosevelt's political backing, Curtis’ project received Established 
ethnologists 
view Curtis 
with suspicion 


ne state support — neither from the Smithsonian Institution, nor 


trom the American Bureau of Ethnology. Established ethnologists 


tis with suspicion, since he could not 
h 
I personalities and his talents as a lecturing artist made him 


k 


Asa result, his 


pologists viewed С 


and anıhr 
d 


intluc 


m an academic background. even though both his contacts 


better known than many a professor. Furthermore, scientists to 


exception to the artistic aspects of his photography 


writings also found little dissemination, as they did not appear in 


professional periodicals reporting on current scientific activity, but 
were to be found in small editions of exceedingly beautiful and ex- 
tremely expensive books. 


Nevertheless, Frederick Hodge, an experienced specialist at the 


in more of å 


American Bureau of Ethnology, stood by Curtis, albe 
personal than an official capacity. Hodge became active as Curtis 


ive influence on the 


publisher, and his advice and help exerted a posi 
project. Hodge, who edited the material, was paid seven dollars per 
1.000 words. Several times even he had to wait two years for his in- 
voices ко be paid. 


Curtis ended up working for 30 years on his self-assigned project, || 40,000 
negatives and 
10,000 songs 


nself as both an artist and a scientist, He vis 


in which he 


garded 


80 tribes, exposed a total of approximately 40.000 negatives, con- 


nners and customs, wrote down 


d countless interviews on ma 


nd concerned 


the tribal histories that had been handed down orally, 


himself with stories. legends and myths. He conducted linguistic 


studies, and with the help of an assistant used an early Edison wax 
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“Land of the 
Head Hunters” 


А team of 
17 assistants 


cylinder recording instrument to record music, songs and chants 


which were later transcribed into musical notation. The entire m 


terial was then prepared for publicatio the basic 


‚ Ἀν an examp 


concepts of 75 languages and dialects were preserved in this manner, 


and more than 10,000 songs were recorded. 


Bur that wasn't all: Curtis was also the first person to make 


n pictures of the Indians, filming, among other things, the Snake 


Dance of the Hopi Indians. The Snake Dance, best known of Hopi 


ceremonies and one 


the most spectacular of all primitive perfor 
mances, is a biannual, sixteen-day rite conducted by the Snake and 


n. Not only did 


Antelope fraternities as a dramatized prayer for ra 


Curtis record this most spectacular of Indian dances on motion pic 


ture film and in still photographs, but he also earned the trust of the 
Indians to such an extent that they allowed him to participate in the 


dances, This required him to fast for several days and then move 


around and dance to the drum beat wearing a loin cloth and body 
paint, clenching a live rattlesnake between his teeth, 


Between 1910 and и 


14 Curtis made a silent movie entitled “Land 
of the Head Hunters,” which dealt with the life of the Indians on the 


northwest coast of the United States. Though the script was based on 


legends and oral descriptions, he staged the film taking major liber- 


ties with the truth, and used the proven movie approach of enriching 
it with doses of violence and romance. The director himself dressed 
the Indians, Later on he incorporated stills from the making of the 


m as such. 


movie into his book publications without identifying th 


Afterwards this was to lead to criticism from the scientific commun. 


пу. The movie was not a success with the public, but it influenced 


later ethnographica 
("Nanook of the North.” 1921). 


Even before embarking on his project, Curtis had decided to 


Пу oriented moviemakers like Robert Flaherty 


record the entire history of all native American pop 


ions, espe- 


cially since n til then, 


one else had dared tackle such a project up u 


Even with а superhuman effort, such an endeavor could inevitably ac 


ent of its ambitious objective, thus le: 


complish only a mere fragı 
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w criticism. Furthermore, Curtis was occupied with a 
{different interests, not concentrating on any one in par 
ıı. wh led to citicisa from scientists with a less universal 


сана did nor conduct all his research by himself, but distributed 


members. He himself performed 


hos subject areas among his tc; 


on and coordination as well as 


inal photography. organi 


ed as a 


I partly editing the texts. Curtis was often portray 


Jone individual attempting to perform the work of an entire institu 


y This is contradicted by the fact that he employed up to 17 as 


sistanıs at any one time, The latter included not just seasonal field 


also those involved in the project at different locations 


workers, 


scattered throughout the United in the photographic center, 


in the stud! Seattle, as book salespersons in New York City, and 


‘The employees сом him up to 


it is no wonder that the balance of income and 
penditure was one of Curtis’ greatest worries, Planner, organizer 
he traveled tirelessly in the service of his project, 

g the United States at least 125 times. And it is not at all 


ar whether Curtis had to invest more time in raising money for 


s project than he did in performing his actual research. 
His assistant William Е. Myers, “a master of shorthand, an expert 
spelling, gifted as a phonetist, sat at my left and the interpreter at 


ту right. I led in asking questions and Myers and the interpreter 


prompted me if I overlooked any important points (...). By writing 
all information in shorthand, we speeded the work to the utmost. I 
hazard the statement that our trio could do more work in а year than 


c skill 


hing of labor union hours. 


а lone investigator, writing in longhand and lacking phone 


could do in five years. Also, we knew ne 


Myers neatly typed his day's collection before going to bed. In that 


te. Our average working time 


way field notes were kept to the mini 


for a six months’ season would exceed 16 hours а day.” Myers worked 


independently for a large part of the time. He prepared trips, organ- 


ized future field work. gathered information from libraries and often 


16 hours a day 
spent working 
in the field 
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neglects family 
and studio 


in Los Angeles 


Picturesque 


зо IN TRODUC 


conducted completely independent on-site research. He wrote the fi 


nal versions of the texts in cooperation with Curtis 


4 Hodge. He 


was far more than a secretary: he was also а scientist. whose contribu 
tion to the "North American Indian,” though difficult to assess. was 
certainly very substantial, 


In the mea 


time, another employee, Adolph E. Muhr. ran Curtis 
had å 


standing reputation according to the trade press. also worked « 


famous photographic studio in Seattle: Muhr. wh 


n 
Curtis’ Indian negatives. As a result, he could only devote a limited 


amount of time to the studio, which caused its income to decline. 


The studio income was supposed to provide 


living for the Curtis 


family. This constant shortage of money and Curtis’ near-permanent 


absence from home led to the break-up of his marriage. The project 


came to à standstill between 1916 and 1922, as Curtis was neither 


physically nor financially able го continue his life work after both 


Muhr's death in 1915 and his divorce with its resulting additional fi 


| drain. 


nancia 
In 1919 Curtis moved to Los Angeles, where he began to take on 


photographic assignment work. In addition he worked as a camera- 


ər movies 


man Гог Hollywood Studios and took the still photographs 


п Commandments." 


such as Cecil B. DeMille's silent epic "The Ti 


Mis financial situation improved, allowing him to resume his life work 


with volume 12 of the “North American Indian." At this point in 
time there was barely any public or scientific interest in the continua 
ancial and mental stress associ- 


tion of Curtis’ work. Such was the f 


ted with c ed himself both 


mpleting the project that Curtis exha 


physically and emotionally. Charles Lauriat, a Boston book dealer, 


took over the not very successful distribu 


оп of the remaining vol 


- Curtis died in Whittier, Cali 


»rnia in 1 


52 


umes and photogravure: 
at the age of 84, after spending his last years working оп a manuscript 


with the we 


king title “The lure 


d." which was never published. 
It is extremely difficult to assess with fairness such an extensive 


work as Curtis's with its so many diverse qualities. The a 


uthor's pic- 


ch to his subject in particular evidenced such changes 


І appre 


пом 


их he worked on the project that it cannot be ascribed 
in photographic technology alone, Curtis belonged to the 


Му strove to produce pic 


¿tradición of photography. He ini 


istic. picturesque atmosphere that could be 


пи wh an impress 


mo proted universally, in contrast to documentary photography 


- For instance, when Curtis took a 


whi bis he 


ad to time and plac 


taneously, as he met with his 


portrait. this seldom occurred sp 


model on a particular d particular time, in a particular place. 


Ra 


ya 


he sought to compose his photographs as though there had 


adel and the photographer. 


наст between the 


previous с 
Nevertheless there are also numerous examples in Curtis’ photo 
graphic estare that depict detailed scenes considered to be of a typical 


eryday nature, and these have been a ed to this day as valuable 


as art photography. 


Are these photographs with their m: y really an echo People in 
a time when humanity and nature were still in harmony? This is harmony with 
$ nature? 


able. Even before the influence of the whites began, 


» way behaved in a manner that today’s back-to-na- 
re idealists and friend of shamans would consider politically cor- 
t. Rather, many tribes fought cach other in the crueles fashion 
dth 


ful conservatio 


y certainly did not always utilize their rich resources with pur- 


in mind. When a chief ordered his tribe to leave 


mp. this did not necessarily mean that they were setting off on new 


mt that the surroundings had been so 


eroic ventures; it merely me 


longer tolerate it 


polluted by their own excrement that they could m 
there. 


However, the Indians possessed an entirely 


ν different concept є 


nature: they saw themselves as being in harmony with nature in the 


way described by Chief Standing Bear: “We do not think of the great 


ul r 


ing hills and winding streams with tan- 


open plains, the beau 


wilder- 


gled growth as wild (...). Only to the white man was nature 


ness, and only to him was the land infested with wild animals and 
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The Indians 
and Curtis 
respect and 
value each 
other 


Lost values of 
the Indian 
World 


savage people. To us it was tame. Earth was bountiful and we were 


surrounded with the blessings of the Great Mystery. Not until the 


hairy men from the cast came and with brutal frenzy heaped injus 


tices upon us and the families we loved was it wild for us. When 


the very animals of the f 


st began fleeing from his approach, then 


it was for us that the Wild We: 
) 


began” (Chief Standing Bear of 


the Ponca 


As unanimously reported by contemporary observers, Cur 


S was 


ns in an entirely natural manner. 


able to adapt himself to the Ind 


He respected his opposites, without bein 


arrogant or over-friendly 


He gradually learned to integrate himself се 


pletely into the daily 


life of the Indians, and because he 


me ro 


Мис and accept them, 
they came te 
child C. 


are patroniz 


accept him also. "An Indian is like an animal or a small 


They instinctively know whether you like them, or if you 


g them. They knew I liked them and was trying to do 


something for them.” As Curtis’ participation in the Snake Dance 
the 


demonstrates, he must also have been able to adapt spiritually 


myths of the Indians. The belief spread among Indian tribes that 


Curtis was one of only a very few whites capable of sharing "Ма 


tou,” the "Great Mystery,” wich them. 


Curtis sympathized with their lost values, and that is why his 


photographs show an Indian world t 


at at first glance seems un- 


touched by white civilization. Many an Indian tribe had its own par 


ticular tribal culture that was very different from the others’ and of 


which only fragments were known. Only when Curtis started out on 


his project did he become aware of the extent to which the traditional 


alues of the Indian tribes had been eroded. 


[he Indians had been unable to offer any lasting resistance to the 


ever accelerating encroachment of civilizat 


эп, especially during the 
19th century. Restricted to their reservations, they were subject to the 
will of their white overlords. It was Curtis’ objective to write down 


what could still be documented at the end of the 19th century. There 


nc 


are, however, significant discrepancies between his texts and com- 


mentaries on the one side, and many of his famous pictures on the 
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y Curtis produced scientific descriptions of ongoing and of re 


red traditions. as well as of the frugal everyday life of Indian 
ties in the reservations, In contrast, he took fascinating pho 


ythology that were frequently re 


болар» exaggerating Indian 


pardal as typical of Curtis’ work: intriguing, romanticized images of 


өспей against fluffy clouds in 


Indians in feathered headdress, sill 


waning sunlight. These pictures represent only a portion of Curtis 


visual heritage. But they have nonetheless resulted in Curtis! mystical 


Indian being placed side by side with the lonesome cowboy, who 
since Hollywood's earliest days has ridden off into the sunset at the 


end of å movie; an unsatisfactory comparison in which both figures 


are represented ax symbols of a bygone era that only seemed to be 


ber 


was being used, 


rand that was heroically aggrandized by whichever medium 


critics 


Many crities were disturbed by this basic discrepancy. Though 


we may not agree with some of Curtis’ methods, actions and percep- 

tions, fundamentally he was way ahead of his contemporaries with re 
h we сап find fault with 
head of 


most of his contemporaries in his sensitivity to the people who were 


gard to his acceptance of the Indians, “Th 


many of his statements and actions, Curtis was really far 


the subject of his words and photographs (...) it is unfair (...) to 
Curtis C...) to judge (his) actions according to rules that were not part 


of their world.” It filled him with rage to see the white men of his day 
continue to treat the Indians with injustice, something which had vir- 
tually become standard behavior. With reference to an actual disreg- 


ard of treaties that the whites had concluded with the Indians and the 


great hardship that resulted, Curtis made the following statement i 


his books: “The conditions are still so acute that, after spending many 


months among these scattered groups of Indians, the author finds it 


difficult even to mention the subject with calmness.” 

The whites 
want to get rid 
of the Indians 


Ihe territorially confined reservation Indians were but a shadow 


the 


of their former greatness. And yet, retrospectively mage of their 


lives was to undergo a metamorphosis in Europe, just as was the ex- 


They were judged according t 


istence of the cowboys in Ameri 
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Sitting Bull 
leads the 
Indians to 
their final 
victory 


controversial “white” concepts, be they redskins. 


Vhe settlers who streamed westward across Indian territory would 


have liked to sec the Indians eradicated. Even those wh ned in 


the comfort of their 


wn homes had little sympathy for the India 


Newspaper articles of the 9th century described the “bloodcurdling, 


gruesome deeds” of the Indians in cleverly contrived, journalistic Бог 


ror stories fleshed out with gory details. These contributed to the 


al beliet of the Americ 


ene public that the only good Indian is a 
gen blic εἶναι th ly good Indi 


dead one. Three ке of the 


оп buffaloes, the principal food se 


prairie Indians, had been slaughtered by the whites in the early seven 


s ofte 


ties — though not for the sheer fun of it, as h 
Ihe 


been implied. 


nly sinister purpose behind this was the attempt to starve the 


Indians to death in order "to allow civilizacion to advance,” as civil 


war hero General Phillip Sheridan phrased it. 


Alongside their conflicts with the white settlers, skirmishes 


among the Indians themselves offered further welcome justification 


for “pacification” by the various Washington governments and the 


US army. The eviction of the Indians from their ancestral lands 


ended with the battle at Wounded Knee in 1890. 50 years later 
Curtis compiled a written record of the Indian version of the war sto- 
ries, which up to then had only passed down by word of mouth. 


“Little less than a massacre” was the way he described the bloody 


events at Wounded Kne ered 


„during which US troops slaugh 


women and children 


Even the last great victory of the Indians could not have pre- 


vented this massacre. Under the leadership of Sitting Bull, an alli. 


nce 


of several tribes in 1876 was the last to succeed in defeating “that im- 


pla 


able foe of encroaching civilization.” The battle at the Little Big 


Horn River cost the lives 


I General George Armstro 


g Custer and 
200 soldiers. Curtis got the Indians to show him the battle site. Не 


interviewed є 


sses and he questioned the 


concern for objectivity, he offered a fresh analysis of Custer's military 


mistakes in describing the battle as “the most unfortunate day experi- 


enced by United States troops in Indian Warfare.” 
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apher solely 


g to judge Curis work as a phon 


and noble 


ed. now very expensive photographs that have ! 
heritage 


пету stag 


+ become icons. Feather decorated Indians on horseback, 


scenes of Indian squaws carrying water, frame-filling images 


n faces actually remind us more of 


ot exquensive, often wrinkled Ind 


the romantic aspects of the ryth century than of Curtis own era, in 


which the first automobiles came off the assembly line 


gists have criticized Curtis’ pictures for being much too 


tisi for a proper ethnological portrayal. Perhaps Curtis’ depicti 


mony with fam 


fof the Indians ay belligerent yet peaceful, living in h. 


ke up for the injustices that 


tended to 


ily. tribe and 


ure, wa 


vers of his own race had perpetrated upon the “redskin,” In any 


me 


ease, he did not want his photography to corroborate the prevailing 
blic perception that Indians were living in “painful poverty,” that 


еу were vegetating in "sorry weaknesses” of their own making or 


t they were to be regarded as “debauched vagabonds.” Instead 


people ої proud 


showed the Indian “in the normal, noble life 


ture and noble heritage. In contrast to the moral convictions that 


ny others still held from the 19th century, Curtis commented 
an alien race, we should hardly presume to judge them (in this 


ral, the Indians) wholly by our stan- 


tance, the Apsaroke: in get 
rds and not give them credit for their own customs and codes, 


cy on their part consider some of our customs highly objection- 


с and immoral. 


His co 


emporaries could certainly read a political message into 
the projects photographs, but this was not necessarily the one the 
photographer had intended to convey. Wasn't Curtis seeking to 
conjure images of erstwhile greatness in his depictions? Had white 
‘America not succeeded in vanquishing these people whom he de- 
scribed as proud, brave and warlike? Was the legendary greatness of 


s not further enhanced by Curtis’ photographs? 


these former 


ne 


Could the victorious white majority that had defeated this once 


у foe not bask all the more in the glorious myth of its own 


mig! 
deeds? In his letter of recommendation for Curtis, Roosevelt wrote 
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Proud stature 


Informati 
new to sci 


Snake Dance 
of the Hopi 
as tourist 
attraction 


thar "The Indi. 


as an Indian, is on the point ol perishing, 


when he has become a United States citizen. though it will be å 


better thing for him and for the rest of the country, he will com 


pletely lose his value as a living historical document.” Curtis did n 


share Roosevelt's views 
Much that Curtis has recorded contradicts what anthropology 
long considered to be true, even up to the present day. For instance 
he describes the history of the Mandan tribe of the prairies. whose 
tis’ notations, however, describe 


arded as uncertain. € 


origin is reg 


а remarkable mythological ori 
Gulf € 


a migration al 


n of this tribe, which points to the 


ast of the United States. The tribe's ranking elder describes 


g the Missouri river, "from the place where the rive 


er” and talks of a "land to the south where 


flows into the gres 


the green of the trees never faded and the birds were always singing, 


There are m; artis’ volumes that contain in 


зу such passages in С 
formation that was unknown to science and that was no longer 
known to the descendants of the tribes that Curtis visited. 


nately to assemble, | 


Curtis strove passi y words and pictures, a 


ady nearly vanished and that he 
Il, 


none of these pictures would admit anything which betokened civ 


testimonial to a culture that had 


г 


was convinced would soon cease to exist altogether. “And above 


lization, whether in an article or dress or landscape or objects on the 


A second intensive serutiny 


ground.” f Curtis’ photographs. how 


ever, makes it clear that this aspiration was no longer realizable, The 


photographer had long been aware of the influence of civilization 


upon the Indians and had come to accept this with sadness. Some 


of the portrait photographs, for example, show the safety pins th. 


held together the blanket with which Curtis liked to drape his mod- 


els, and from which the weathered and photogenic faces of the person 


portrayed would often peer out. Some women are по longer robed in 


their traditional dress, but are wearing colorfully printed cotton 
dresses. 
Certain photographs are also known to have had objects of civi- 


lization subsequently removed by retouching, Curtis was only able to 
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dances after he had persuaded 


poto stage them especially for him. A few photographs even 


wists in the ba 
ka & Santa Fé Ra 


the Indians of the southwest in a poster campaign. Travelers 


kground. transported there along the Atche 


road which had long been pre 


moting 


good show.” never as a reli 


thought of the Норі Snake Dance as 
gious ritual. W 


man was among the dancers? The Hopis eventually 


initiated white 


n 


uld any of them have noticed that 


got weary of the 


ly as 1911, photographers were no longer al 


5 са 


tourists beginning 


lowed to record the Snake Dance. 


t of Curtis’ work consists of powerful, larg 


A substantial segmei 


pher took along 


for 


tent in which he posed his models in front of the camera: “the usual 


и portraits. During his travels, the photog or the" 
Turtles 


hoto tent, in which he posed his subjects, adjusting the light by 


oving a Пар in the top.” These portraits, produced with relatively 
imple means, offer further evidence of Curtis’ training as а commer- 


results in 


І portrait photographer who was able to achieve the bes 


udio situations. While Curtis carned his money in the studios, he 


сп had to pay his Indian models. Some dances and ceremonies 
re staged especially for his camera. He even bribed а corruptible 


ograph the figures of the "Sacred 


est with $500 in order to phe 


urtles” without the knowledge of the other members of the tribe. 


e paid the Zunis so cents per pose, which corresponded to about 
IF a day 


Ihe extraord! 


wages at che time. 


ary quality of Curtis’ portraits elicits the impre 


ut the character of the sitter 


sion that conclusions can be drawn al 


and this appears to have been precisely what Curtis had in mind. 


the Indian is about 


» start telling 


Don't we get the impression th 


omen? Don't we want to 


E his or her life 


you the story tany 


„to these 


certain characteristics, assume certain experiences 


asc 


people with their weathered faces? Critics have succumbed to the fa 


cination of these photographs ever since they were produced. They 


and have described them from 


have attempted to make them sp 


a background of many different prejudices. 
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500 dollars 
for the “Sacred 


“Personality 
study:” The 
whites classify 
and categorize 
the Indians 


Needle-sharp 


portraits 


А lady critic, a contemporary of Curtis, described а portrait of 


an Indian in the following manner: “One of the most remarkable 


uerable di 
th 


all the wiliness and immobility of the typical Red Man are there, to 


portraits (...) there is a strange mingling of unc nity 


and cynicism in the face, a fine sarcasm hovers above thi 


And ver, with that sternly 
а Ro 


gether with а certain ca 


gle-like grande 


ht also be the face 


patrician nose and ironical mouth it 


a man wh 


man Cynic. Ir is indeed a face є 


„though he belongs to a 


vanquished race, would die without su f his in- 


lering the secret 


ner self.” 
Such interpretations of the photographs are in keeping with the 


tradition of the "personality study.” which was a very popular experi 


mental science during the first half of the 19th century. So-called 


phrenology drew conclusions about а person's mental characteristics 


from his or her physiognomy, i.e. from the shape of the head, the 


distance between the 


es and the size of the temporal lobes. Thi 


type of procedure allowed rescarchers to draw the most diverse of 


conclusions and was not immune from the continuing influence of 
prejudices. 


Curtis distanced himself completely from the anthropometry 


that was so popular at that time: it sought to quantify ethnm 


ogy i 


а manner that was allegedly neutral and positivistic by using a ruler 


to measure body sizes, car lengths and the distances between nostrils 


in inches or in centimeters, but this was nonetheless biased by the 
arrogance of the white man, Curtis’ intentions were artistic and he 
adopted a humanistic approach. He was concerned with depicting the 
cd 


an arsenal of pictorial devices including the distribution of light and 


spiritual, and in order to bring this out in his pictures, he empl 


sh 


dow, sharp and blurred focus, and especially cropping to heighten 
dramatic impact. 


Curtis м 


an extremely dedicated photographer, but time and 


circumstances did not always allow I 


n to achieve technically per- 


fect, optimal results. His numerous portraits could be needle-sharp or 


slightly blurred. Even though it might be slightly out of focus or not 
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» be sufficiently 


illy perfect. И Curtis considered a photograph 


stant due to the expressiveness of the subject, he would also in 


n. Basically, however, 


Jude it as “a lively snapshot" in his publicati 


picture quality, even before 


he placed the greatest impe 


starting on his project: "1 made one resolve, that the pictures should 


Je according to the best of modern methods and of a size thar 


the Lice 


ight be studied as the Indian's own flesh (. 


Curtis had the great good fortune of being able to have his photo- Curtis“ print 


graphic work reproduced by the best possible technique available at Process: the 


photogravure 


ly sercentess and silver-free. 


photogravure. Being practica 


and permitted individual 


this intaglio process was essentially stable 


retouching of the photographic originals by highly qualified retouch- 
ers and printers. И was possible, for example, to enhance a cloudy 


lows, and to subsequently tone down details in the 


sky. to lighten sha 
сп made it 


age that were deemed to be superfluous. The process є 


ssible to improve slightly out-of-focus party of a picture by means 


manual interve 


tion. 


Of course it was impossible to correct all the image defects com- 


tely. 


Photogravure is a process that can be individually manip- 


ted by the printer, but it is also a very time-consuming reproduc- 


ага time to be made 


n method, permitting only one pri na 


амиге Press. 


With so much manual work, it is not surprising that the volumes 


d portfolios 1 to 11, produced by the reputable firm of “John An- 


rew and Son” in Boston, exhibit nuances that are distinctly different 


om those in volumes 12 to 20. The latter were also produced in 


ston, but by a slightly less perfectionist company of the name 


Suffolk Engineering and Electrotyping Co.” The reproductions in 


езе volumes differ in quality, for instance in the color of the print- 


ward the color brown is slightly paler. 


ing ink: from volume 12 © 
Color saturation also seems to be less intense, i.e. the blacks are less 
solid. These differences in quality must be taken into account when 


n this book, which were them- 


viewing the modern reproductions i 


selves produced in such a different manner. 
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Indians ( 
8 
and 


radiati 


pow 


dignity 


universal values of the family, the tribe and the narior 


yclopedia the Indian tribes are finally united in | 


Ihe photogravures show the heritage of the Indian and make it 


part of American history. The photographs may be posed, idealisti 


and romantic, but they do represent an Ameri 


n dream, the call for 


ı better world. a dream of pride and freedom 
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“Theodore Roosevelt 


October 1, 1906 


server, whose 


In Mr, Curtis we have both an artist and å trained 
pictures are pictures. not merely photographs: whose work has far 


more than mere accuracy. because it is truthful. All serious students 


are to be congratulated because he is putting his work in permanent 


form: for our generation offers the last chance for doing what Mr 


Curtis has done, The Indian as he has hitherto been is on the point 


of passing away. His life has been lived under conditions thru which 


our own race рам so many å (not a vestige of their mem 


ape 


ory remains. It would be а veritable calamity if å vivid and truthful 


record of these condit ne man alone could 


ns were not kept. N 


preserve such a record in complete form, Others have worked in the 


past, and are working in the present, to preserve parts of the record: 


but Mr, Curtis, because of the singular combination of qualities with 


which he has been blest, and because of his extraordinary success in 


d using his opportunities, has been able to do what n 


making 


other man has ever done: what, as far as we can see, no other m. 


could do. Не is an artist who works out of doors and nor in the 
ind and body fit 


led by the wild 


life he commemorates. He has lived on intimate terms with many dif 


closet, He is a close observer, whose qualities of 


him to make his observations out in the field, surrou 


ferent tribes of the mountains and the plains, He knows them as they 


hunt, as they tra it their various avocations on the 


vel. as they go abc 


march and in the camp. He knows their medicine men and sorcerers, 


their chiefs and warriors, their y idens. He has not 


ung men and n 


only seen their vigorous outward existence, but has caught glimpses. 
such as few white men ever catch, into that strange spiritual and 


mental life of theirs; from whose innermost recesses all white men 


are forever barred. Mr. Curtis in publishing this book is rendering 


а real and great service: a service n 


only to our own people, but to 


the world of scholarship everywhere 
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